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Soe recent convention of the Architectural League 

of America was notable for a marked improve- 
ment in the work of the constituent clubs as shown in 
their reports. A broader scope, a wider range of effort, 
was evinced, and if equal progress is maintained in com- 
ing years it will be difficult to set any limitations to the 
achievements of the League. In a broad way the follow- 
ing topics were discussed by the convention: Education, 

and its possible betterment through the founding of an 
American Art University, -—— Architecture and Citizen- 
ship, Landscape Architecture and Municipal Improve- 
ments. It was of interest to see how the vigor and activ- 
ity of individual clubs had anticipated in practical work 
the points covered in the discussion. It was shown that 
diligent effort had been made to get the best informa- 
tion from foreign sources, and as usual the most marked 
activity in this direction was displayed by the Philadel- 
phia T-Square Club. To obtain accurate information of 
foreign work, traveling scholarships have been estab- 
lished by various clubs, notably by Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. Nearly every club maintained classes and many 
held monthly meetings and competitions with beneficial 
results. The monthly meetings were often but an ex- 
cuse for a technical paper or a lengthy discussion upon 
some leading topic of the day. 





Interest in municipal improvements was most notable, 
and the reports showed that clubs, particularly the ( 


eago Architectural Club and the St. Louis Architectural 


Club, had successfully codperated with the city authori 
ties in many reforms and improvements accomplishes 
during the recent year. The grouping of public build 
ings in Cleveland, discussed at the first convention of the 
Architectural League of America, is now an accomplished 
fact, due in no small measure to the untiring enet 


the Cleveland Architectural Club 

The report from Washington was made doubly inte1 
esting from the fact that the projected replannin 
improvement of that city now under contemplation wer 
shown during the convention by an elaborate seri 
lantern slides and explained by an interesting lectur 
This work, whether executed or not, demonstrat 
marked advance in conception, as well as increased pul 
lic interest in the planning of cities 

An interesting feature of each year’s work is thi 
cuit exhibition, and reports from the various 
of difficulties encountered and successes achieved 
improve and perfect this exhibition was one of the most 
important results of the convention. After full and d¢ 
liberate discussion it was recommended that for the com 
ing year the main feature of the exhibition be photo 
graphs of the executed work. The Toronto Architect 
Club demonstrated in their local exhibition held in thx 
rooms of the Ontario Society of Artists the possibiliti 
such a collection. Many of the difficulties and objectio1 


able features of the circuit exhibition would be remove: 


by the adoption of this recommendation It will be th: 
aim of the committee having this work in charge to s¢ 
cure a representative collection of photographs of foreign 


works, securing them if possible from Germany, Fran¢ 
Italy and England. ‘The circuit exhibition will probably 
be accompanied by a lecture on municipal improvements, 
with the necessary lantern slides and explanatory photo 
graphs. This could be given in every city and modified 
in each municipality to fit the local conditions. 

Endeavor will be made to have a committee on muni 
cipal improvement in each city so that those desiring to 
obtain information on this most interesting question can 
do so with as little trouble as possible. The interest of 
the country at large in the work of the League was shown 
by the numerous communications received, notably the 
series of letters from professors and art teachers on the 
advisability of founding a national university of art. It 
is hoped also during the coming season to establish a 
system of inter-club self-education by means of which the 
most advanced information on architectural and artistic 


questions may be rapidly forwarded from one club to the 
other. 
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‘ourth Annual Convention of the 


Architectural League of America. 


REPOR' 


the Architectural League o! 


SHE fourt onvention of 
\merica, held in Toronto, anada, in the last days 
Ma 7. ed a extremely interestin meeting The 
( c f the League since the first convention held 
ee yeal ¢ never failed to bring together many 
t ngel en of the professt As a body, the 
form ind maintained the new organiza 
SEC iS protestants O! *seces 
t ‘ o, sane, intense] American, am 
tented Since t organization the 
evel dence of being very much 
they wanted ana sometimes su 
© { tne ] ; hey have done 
the rite tory of the 
( iright t ilso been the 
1 r ) ( tne ; The re art 
1 acter, I irlessness 
sregard multitude of 
‘ er t t provel All 
t o surse of the dis 
mittee on education 
( resident All precedent 
( en a president 
ard [he discussion 
e Leag is a decides 
( d be taught first 
f t ments of brain 
of architecture 
( f draughts o1 
t the draughting 
ersit strony empha- 
{ ecessit f workshop instruction 
i ye and ft the development 
he school should pro 
ftsman first, from the 
) oe ft master artist, D¢ 
rt irtis 
| S in order of thing's 
St stems of art education and 
t effect upon the art o! the country 
{ t ol tt men so trained would in 
fuence to all articles of manuta 
the lack of design has been 
( ( ut no remedy for the condition 
presented We may reflect upon the vast output of 
fa irticl ssuing from American workshops 
factori tte! icking the touch of the skilled de 
on f h could so readily be improved and 
de ‘ ef ind tluable under the hand of the 
ed artisal If the influence of the s« hool extended in 
Vis rect alone, enough would be accomplished ; for 
ter all is it not more important that the common things 
vhich are in our constant sight and with which we are in 
laily contact should be made refined and beautiful rather 
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collected and housed in museums? The denial of this 


proposition would seem to be equivalent to denial of the 
seriousness of art itself. 

The fact is not sufficiently remembered that the men 
who wrote the great books that make the libraries of 
to-day, themselves saw comparatively little of libraries. 
The men who designed and carried to execution the great 
buildings which we now declare to constitute the archi- 
of the world were themselves master mechanics 
rather than draughtsmen. 
They were not so sure that they were great. 


tecture 
Now we rise up and call them 
great. 
They built their architecture along the lines of a normal 
evolution, and they were artists who were at home in the 
workshop with chisel and mallet, anvil and sledge. 

It is probable that ignorant labor carried the hod in 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, but it is not possible that the 
architectural triumphs of the past were created under the 
ignorant workmanship and untrained artisan- 


The art of building in all its 


conditions of 
ship which prevail to day. 


departments stands in sore need of some vigorous exter- 


nal influence to supply the unsatisfied demand for skilled 


labor in the arts 
It is a well-known fact, deplored generally by contract- 


ors, architects and all in authority in building 
7 S 


owner:rs, 


operations, that ignorance and indifference among me 
I = s 


the building trades are becoming more and 
Men 
1 


do 


in 


chanics 
are indifferent because they do not 
know their not respect it, have no love for it 
nor for their finished handiwork. What architect but can 
defilement of work by the very 


more marked. 


1 
WOTK, 


instances of wanton 
Nothing has as yet taken the place 


recite 
men who created it? 
of the ancient and efficient system of apprenticeship, and 
it is one of the wonders of our age that the great building 
enterprises — in a commercial sense at least the greatest 


which history records —are brought to completion by 
unskilled and uninterested labor. 
tremendous amount of reflection in this con- 


not at all out of place that 


pra tically There is 


food 


ror a 
of affairs, and it is 


ion, and particularly higher education, 


dition 
systems of educat 
should take note of it 

It is the function of schools to educate. 
tion of all the schools to supply education to all the peo- 
ple. It a reflection upon a school system as well as 


upon a nation 


It is the func- 


1s 
‘¢ at a certain development its youth must 
he sent to a foreign land among a strange people to be 
No reason exists why the American people 
every advantage 


educated. 
eould not or should not provide at once 
higher art education equal to that pos- 


and facility for 
or all others together for that 


sessed by any other nation, 


matter. The only answer which we hear to this is: ‘*‘¢ dh, 
but the museums! What about the archives of the 
past?” Now of course we should dislike to be compelled 


to worry along without these dear old relics, but would 


be really such a material disadvantage? 
designers who produced the 


their absence 
Let us consider that the 
extremely interesting exhibits worthy of preservation 
under glass were actually under the same disadvantage. 
Gothic engineer-architects had been surrounded on 
filled with casts of the Elgin 


If the 
every hand by museums 
marbles, by photographs and measured drawings of the 
Athenian acropolis, and a thousand professors pointing 
out with menacing finger each line and shadow, would 


the molded pier and vaulted roof, the flying buttress and 


dietie 
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glorious window ever have been achieved? No; the edu- 
“ation of the library and the museum is sleepily agree- 
able, but it is not essential to the training which achieves 
results. 

Mr. Dwight Perkins read a paper under the nominal 
title of ‘‘Architecture and Citizenship,” in the course of 
which he made some very frank and outspoken criticism 
of current American architecture and architectural prac- 
tice, particularly as it is found in the East, though by no 
means sparing much of the work which is found in his 
own city of Chicago. Honest difference of opinion is al- 
ways welcome, and even though we may feel a good deal 
like the old Quaker in regard to the queerness of all the 
world except himself and his wife, with a doubt regard- 
ing the wife, at the same time progress and entire self- 
complacency are hardly compatible, and we need good, 
vigorous expressions straight from the shoulder, such as 
Mr. Perkins has delivered so tellingly, to make us not 
only appreciate our own blessings, but to keep us awake 
to the necessities of development. The mere question 
of style in architecture is a convenient peg upon which 
to hang an unlimited amount of conflicting criticism, and 
the question as to whether Mr. Sullivan’s style is essen- 
tially American in spirit, or whether in order to be true 
we must shut our eyes to or at least close our sketch- 
books against all antiques, is one really, as we conceive 
it, of far less fundamental importance than the deeper 
question of whether we shall have ideals and stick to 
them. And because architects like Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Maher and Mr. Sullivan of Chicago have ideals, or at 
least view points, quite different from those of men like 
Cass Gilbert, Frank Miles Day or Mr. McKim, that does 
not in the slightest degree alter the fact that both ideals 
are of value to our national growth, and that from each 
arise sources of strength to our national architecture. It 
is the so-called business architect who is to-day the great- 
est menace of our artistic growth; the one whom Mr. 
Perkins characterizes as being ‘‘ primarily constructive 
and money-making. He is not emotional in politics; he 
is content to let well enough alone and does not allow 
principles to interfere with his practice. He usually 
votes, but does not allow civic duties to divert his atten- 
tion. He watches the trend of public affairs closely in 
order to determine where they can serve his own inter- 
ests. He does not care about design and is not identi- 
fied with important work except as «he partner or em- 
ployer of some other architect. 
contentment than any other type.”’ 

To quote Mr. Perkins further: ‘‘ The young man am- 
bitious to become an architect studies building construc- 
tion and structural design. He becomes familiar with 
processes and problems, and when he can design a struc- 
ture that will not fall down, that fulfills the practical re- 
quirements and conforms to some scheme of proportion 
and embellishment, he considers himself an architect and 
is so considered by the majority of people. 

‘But is that all — has he yet distinguished between 
mere building and architecture? It seems to me that 
architecture is something belonging to the mind, that it 
is an idea which finds its expression on paper and its 
manifestation in stone, iron and wood. Ideas and ideals 
are the materials of architecture; stone, iron and wood 
are the materials of building.” 


He comes nearer to 
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Mr. Perkins’s paper is to a very considerable extent 


















































one of protest, and he asks some questions which he 
himself is unable to answer. Just why some architects 
find their best expression in a blind subservience to the 
past, while others feel it their duty to be original even at 
the expense of being good, and still others try to follow 
up what they consider a logical development of the past 
into the needs of the future, is something which lies at 
the base of temperament, and the conflict between two 
We would 


not wish it to be less, and it would be a calamity if all of 


schools of this sort is an ever present one 


us felt the same upon this subject. 
There is one aspect of Mr. Perkins’s paper which 
ought to receive most hearty commendation from every 
one and it is really the kernel of his thought as we un 
derstand it. ‘* Work has been done that can be con 
mended, but it is frankly the purpose of this paper to 
emphasize our duties as citizens in regard to bad work 
and the public misapprehension resultant therefrom. Is 
it not the duty of an organization like our League to criti 
cise fairly but fearlessly prominent current work? I{ 
committee report or criticism were expected at each con 
vention I believe keen interest would be 


taken in it 
findings and that the publication of that report by tl 
League after deliberation in convention would be of tell 
ing benefit to the public. 
acting in a body. 


Then we would be citize1 

“ ] was asked to write a paper for this convention o1 
architecture as practiced by an educated architect of ad 
vanced standing. I cannot better state the basis for n 
conception of such an architectural practice than t 
that in my opinion the time is coming when we 
be architects alone, but that we must also be consciou 
and conscientious citizens. 

‘* Architecture practiced by such an architect \ 
include both architecture and citizenship, creatio1 
criticism, individual work and civic performanc: 
would involve the broad study of modern industr 
ditions and an effort to perform his own peculiar task 
the light of public needs as well as private interests t 
would also involve a closer acquaintance with politicians 
and, too, the joining with them, making their causes our 
causes, as well as gaining their cooperation for the things 
we desire. 

‘¢We have in this and all our conventions indorsed 
and applauded municipal improvement and we hav 
justly assumed a right to speak on that subject. W% 
in danger of having our offers of advice and servic: 
cepted. 


ar 
cl 

Disaster to the cause, our profession and out 

selves is impending unless we rise to high citizenship of 
the type described. It is not enough to be 
tects unless the other is added. 


good archi 


‘*If we were really public-spirited citizens endowed 
minds to think with, training with 
which to serve the public, and with courage to speak, w« 
would protest against the ghosts of Roman temples now 
masquerading as banks.”’ 


with eyes to see, 


After all, there is a good deal of hope for American 
architecture. And whether we turn our eyes backwards 
for inspiration to the noble works of those who have 
gone before us, or whether we feel that we must individ 
ually hew out an ideal path, forgetting the things that 
are past and looking only to nature for innate original- 
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as Milton said of himself, that it 
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vance so much desired 
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national architecture as a whole 


is what it 


not 


be, and surely not 


but it surely is not what it 


to be, 


efforts of 


rnest both classicist 


surely agree with the closing 


admirable paper ‘If we 


1e principles which have been ex- 

nstead of merel y coy v1 ng or 

e may proceed in the faith that 
esult 

oOo mi that is bad and selfish 

from the infinite truth and 
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the best work of the 

ey will do so 
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te em le that almost 
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scheme of 
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all the clubs, and esper ially 

vere nformation and sugges- 

i throug its delegate, Pro- 

A suggestion was made for a 

itional university which would 
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of the 


feel the benefit energy 


affiliated 
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In the election of Frederick S. Lamb as its president, 


the League found a man who personifies its ideals. 
Everybody who knows Mr. Lamb knows of his enthusi- 
astic devotion to decorative as well as structural art. 


He brings to the office a ripe experience gained in many 
organizations, and it would be difficult to find another 
who can so accurately gauge the position of the League. 
He can be depended upon materially to strengthen and 
advance its interests. He is a past master of diplomacy, 
has good executive ability and a wide acquaintance among 


Mr. 


directs a workshop of his own. 


specialists. Lamb is an M. A. in the true sense and 
It is to be expected that 
some disappointment will be felt and that even a note of 
discord may be heard when it is fully realized that a 
‘decorative artist’’ and ‘‘architect ’’ has been 


not an 


elected president of the League. But the League is ina 
splendid position to meet the issue in the particular in- 
stance with the man. At any rate architects elected him, 
and the remedy, if one is needed, is to provide in the 
future an abler man, incidentally an architect. 

The broad lines of work as shown in the three days’ 
session of the convention must commend themselves to 
all and eventually attract to the Architectural League 
of America the support of all organizations having the 
permanent welfare of the art development of the country 
at heart. 

Nothing could better exemplify the social side of the 
work of this organization than the hospitable way in which 
the Toronto Architectural Club entertained the delegates 
‘‘within their gates.” 


J 
Papers of the Convention. 
SUBJECT, ‘“ EDUCATION.” 


Introductory : Three functions of the sctence of educa- 


f10N 
(a.) The information of knowledge. 
(6.) The discipline of human faculties. 
(c.) The nurture of character and individuality. 


BY LOUIS H. SULLIVAN. 


’ 

FTER the long night and longer twilight we envis- 
A age a dawn-era — an era in which the minor law of 
tradition shall yield to the greater law of creation, in 
which the spirit of repression shall fail to repress. 

Man at last is become emancipated and now is free 
to think, to feel, to act — free to move toward the goal of 
the race. 

Humanitarianism slowly is dissolving the sway of 
utilitarianism, and an enlightened unselfishness is on its 
way to supersede a benighted rapacity, and all this, as a 
deep-down force in nature, awakens to its strength, ani- 
mating the growth and evolution of democracy. 

Under the beneficent sway of this power the hold of 
illusion and suppression is passing; the urge of reality is 
looming in force, extent and penetration; and the individ- 
ual now is free to become a man in the highest sense if 
so he wills. 

There is no estoppel to his imagination. 

No limitation to the workings of his mind. 

No violence to the dignity of his soul. 
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The tyranny alike of church and state has been curbed, 
and true power is now known to reside where forever it 
must remain — in the people. 

Rapidly we are changing from an empirical to a 
scientific attitude of mind, from an inchoate to an 
organic trend of thinking. Inevitably we are moving 
toward the larger significance of life and the larger rela- 
tions of the individual to that life as embodied in the 
people. 

Truly we are face to face with great things. 

The mind of youth should be squarely turned to these 
phenomena. He should be told, as he regards them, how 
long and bitterly the race has struggled that he might 
have freedom. 

His mind should be prepared to codperate in the far- 
reaching changes now under way, and which will appear 
to him in majestic simplicity, breadth and clearness, when 
the sun of democracy shall have arisen but a little higher 
in the firmament of the race, illuminating more steadily 
and deeply than now the mind and will of the individual, 
the minds and wills of the millions of men, his own mind 
and his own will. 

He should be shown, as a panorama, as a great drama, 
the broad sweep and flow of the vast life in which he is a 
unit, an actor; and that of a vital necessity fundamental 
principles must nourish the roots of his life work and per- 
meate its branches, just as they must animate the work 
and life of the neighbor, for the general harmony, the 
good of all. 

He must be shown what the reality of history shows, 
namely, that optimism is an abiding emotion in the heart 
of the race, an emotion arising from the constant pres- 
sure of aspiring democracy seeking its own. 

He must be imbued with that pride, that sure quality 
of honor, which are the ethical flower of self-government 
and the sense of moral responsibility. He must be dis- 
tinctly taught his responsibility to his fellow-men. 

He should be taught that a mind empty of ideals is 
indeed an empty mind, and that there will be demanded 
of him, if not self-sacrifice, at the least self-restraint, self- 
denial, and that the highest of ideals is the ideal of de- 
mocracy. 

To this end history must be illumined for him and the 
story of his own day clarified. 

To this end he must be inspired first and always with 
a clear, full conception of what democracy truly means, 
what it has signified and now signifies for the emancipa- 
tion of man; what its cost in time, blood and sorrow 
that it might emerge from the matrix of humanity; 
how priceless is it as a heritage —the most priceless of 
heritages ; and how valiantly, how loyally, how jealously 
should he as copartner in its beneficence cherish its su- 
perb integrity. 





He, born into democracy and therefore especially apt 
to deem it negligible, must be taught with persistent, un- 
tiring assiduity, by constant precept, warning and eulogy, 
that its existence, its perpetuation, its development, is as 
necessary to the fullness of life as is the physical air he 
breathes. 

The beauty of nature should most lovingly be shown 
to him, and he encouraged to venerate and to prize that 
beauty. 


He should be taught that he and the race are insepa- 
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rably a part of nature and that his strength must come ot 
her bounty. 

His mind and heart should be opened to the inspira 
tion of nature, his eye directed to the borderland of 
that infinite and unknown toward which she leads th« 
thoughtful view, that he may know how great is man 
and yet how fragile, so will he see life in its momentous 
balance. 

He should be taught that the full span of one’s life is 
but a little time in which to accomplish 


a worthy put 
pose; and yet should he be shown what men have done, 
what man can do. 

An art of expression should begin with childhood, 
and the lucid use of one’s mother tongue should | 
ical of that art. 

1 fy 


The sense of reality should be streng 


thene 
yitnenes 


beginning, yet by no means at the cost of those 
illusions we call patriotism, veneration, lov: 

He should be taught that high ideals mak: 
strong. 

That decay comes when ideals wane 

He should be taught that civilization has 
reach than the goal of material things, that 
in the mind and the heart. 

He should be taught common honesty and that ther 
is but one standard of honesty 

He should be taught to despise hypocrisy and cant 

This in my view is the fundamental of educati 
cause it leads straight to manhood, because it makes fo 
the moral and mental vigor of the race, because 
toward a constantly expanding sense of humanit 


cause under its egis a true art may flourish 


lam not of those who believe in lackadaisical 1 


On the contrary I advocate a vigorous, thorough 
mental training which shall fit the mind to expan 
and grasp large things and yet properly to percei 
their just relation the significance of small one 
discriminate accurately as to quantity and quality 


thus to develop individual judgment, capa 
pendence. 

But at the same time I am of tk vho believe 
gentleness is a greater, surer power than force, 
sympathy is a sater power by far than is intellect There 
fore would I train the individual sympathies as carefull 
in all their delicate warmth and tenuity as I would 
velop the mind in alertness, poise and security 

Nor am I of these who despise dreamers. For the 
world would be at the level of zero were it not for its 
dreamers gone and of to-day. He who dreamed of de 
mocracy far back in a world of absolutism was indeed 
heroic, and we of to-day awaken to the wonder of his 
dream. 

How deep this dreamer saw into the heart of man! 

So would I nurse the dreamer of dreams, for in him 
nature broods while the race slumbers 

So would I teach the art of dreaming as I would teach 
the science of thinking, as I would teach the value of 
action. 

He who knows naught of dreaming can, likewise, 
never attain the heights of power and possibility in per 
suading the mind to act. 

He who dreams not creates not. 


For vapor must arise in the air before the rain can fall. 
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The greatest man of action 15S he who is the greatest 
ind alifelong dreamer. For 1n him the dreamer is forti- 
fied against destruction by a farseeing eye, a virile mind, 

strong will, a robust courag’ 

And so has perished the kindly dreamer, on the cross 
0 n the garret 

A democra ould not let its dreamers perish. They 

re its life. its guarantee against decay. 

‘| 0 | expand the sympathies of youth. 

‘| + wi ld I liberate and dist ipline all the construc- 

e faculties of the mind and encourage true insight, true 
‘ 1 rea d ( ality 

| d I concentrate the powers oO! vill 
| d | upe characte! 
ould | ke good citizens 
d I lav the foundations for a generation 
( ecause true mel and dreamers 
————————— 
y | ! » desi 
y fa v7 é entral 
‘ J , Arese pf ¢ vols / 
rid acta 1 from ti } 
holy f ructto 
t Bt | I 
( s rt t phase of our ge neral 
priately turn to the growth of 
tional systems as typifying the 
t ntelligent, S holarly eftort 
of America through 
mar and high schools, the 
) hool, the post-graduate in 
rsitv, we find an uninter 
resistibDie¢ ts giant force, 
il et ttort to perfected or 
th, one of the most potent 
een e connection and re- 
tat nd, in a way, the national 
college and univer 
ms have t nded more to the 
etic development of the masses 
e ea predominates; the purely 
e end is all-sufficient; a college ed- 
or investment; art has not been 
ect make brick, raise wheat, roll I 
et oal oil, pave streets, run electric 
ke pressed irved furniture or build a country 
sé 
he question arises, vhy this condition? Who, if 
ne in particular, 1s at fault? Not the farmer, the 
mnufacturer, the mechanic, the business man. They 
e neit the time nor the inclination to develop the 
ul cit 
The answer lies deeper, in the very necessary slow 


formative development period, as in all great, lasting 


movements for the upbuilding and betterment of man- 


‘n the chaotic ‘‘ catch as cate h can” art educational 


past, and the lack of united effort and co- 


KING 


t methods of the 
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But the continued 


operation in those of the present. 
growth of a better appreciation of go \d art; a disapproval 
of the bad; the organization and successful operation of 
art schools; the attention and space devoted to art litera- 
ture in the popular magazines; the encouragement given en 
the various arts and crafts societies; the growth of the 
science and beautification of cities; the increasing num- 
ber of students studying in Europe; the influence of the 
art and architectural clubs and societies; the great im- 
provement and opportunity in government buildings, 
their embellishment and surroundings ; 
quickening of the American art pulse, 
look 


proper implements to garner it and safely house it for 


and a general 
all indicate that 
about for the 





the harvest is ripe, and we must 


the future. 

These conditions, with the ingenious American mind, 
the fundamentals of our government, the age and wealth 
of our nation, make possible, if the proper methods are 
pursued, the beginnings of the greatest art era the world é& 
has ever known. 

As have grown the American popular educational sys- 
tems, so should American art education grow. America 
can bequeath to coming generations an art inheritance 
such as Greece and Rome gave to the world, if she will 
A national American Art 
institution in 


but grasp her opportunity. 
University is a desirable and necessary 
crystallizing and systematizing the art idea along lines 
of the greatest attainment. 

All permanent institutions must be builded upon the 
broadest possible foundation, fostered and maintained 
from sources which shall not be hampered by financial 
limitations, administered by the greatest minds of their 
age, supplied with every facility necessary to the fullest 
and most exhaustive study, and clothed with such legal 


consideration and re- 


powers as shall insure respect, 
sults 

The national government can alone successfully meet 
all these essentials. 

iv.) The national university should lead, direct, fos- 
schools 


ter, encourage, create, supervise. Present art 


should not be detached from their present associations. 
They should continue their work in their own localities; 
they should be tributary to the national school, ever 
working in harmony with it. 

The university should be post-graduate in its work, 
offering opportunities for advanced study and research. 
It should encourage the organization of schools in every 
part of the country, So that students of small means might 
enjoy the opportunity of proper training. 


In a word, the national university should be the 


great art center of the nation, whose influence should 


radiate in living, working institutions. 


——_—_—— 


(¢.) Should the national government have connection 
with and jurisdiction over a national art university, or 
should the organization and control be similar to that now 
existing in American universities 7 

(g.) Would the artistic growth of the nation reach its 
highest development without a great national centralised 


) 


university 
(h.) Could the present centers of art education, scattered 
in reference to locality and influence and developing more or 








less independently, attain to as high a total of efficiency and 
accomplishment ? 


BY PERCY ASH. 


(7f.) It seems to me that a great art university, in 
order to be national and to exert the influence that such 
an institution should exert, must by all means be under 
the jurisdiction of the national government. However 
valuable and important the courses in architecture at our 
universities are, the very nature of their surroundings 
precludes their exerting an influence wide enough to be- 
come national. 

The influence that our universities exert depends 
largely on tradition, endowment and location, and in this 
respect no one college preémpts a field unapproachable 
by the others. In fact the course in architecture at most 
of our universities is far from equaling in importance the 
course in the arts or belles-lettres. The schools of archi- 
tecture and engineering being parallel courses of dis- 
tinctly less importance than those of Greek and Latin, 
the atmosphere at our great universities is therefore that 
of scholarship rather than art, and until the art atmos- 
phere dominates the entire school or university its influ- 
ence can in no sense be national. Columbia College is the 
first of our great universities to recognize the importance 
of the art atmosphere for a school of architecture. There 
they have recently separated the architectural course 
from that of the civil engineering and have started a new 
school of art, with course in architecture and music, soon 
to be followed by course in painting and sculpture; and 
in doing this Columbia College is the first of our uni- 
versities to recognize the fact that an architect is an 
artist and not a business or professional man in the usual 
acceptance of the term 
in this country. 


a fact but scantily recognized 


A school of painting, sculpture, music and architec- 
ture, subsidized by the government, located in New York 
City and controlled by our most distinguished painters, 
sculptors, musicians and architects, with the resultant at- 
mosphere of art, would attract the most active minds from 
all parts of thecountry. The influence for good that such 
a national school would exert would be incalculable, har- 
monizing discordant ideas and allowing the national char- 
acteristics to develop in time to a distinct national style 
or manner. 

(g.) Individual effort, however well directed or tire- 
lessly sustained, has never accomplished as much as well- 
directed united effort. Therefore I do not think the high- 
est artistic growth of the nation can be reached without 
a great centralized national university. At present the 
architects of America are groping, ‘‘ blind followers of 
the blind,” without a definite end in view. That they are 
seeking the ideal is the one saving element. Among the 
warring styles which have appeared for a brief season, 
only to be cast aside when their incongruities have be- 
come apparent, may be numbered the Neo-Greek, the 
Gothic revival, the Romanesque, the Italian Renaissance, 
etc. Now we have the French manner of the ‘‘ Beaux 
Arts”’ student, the archeological manner of the purist, 
the stony manner of the engineer and the nameless man- 
ner of the untaught ; but the manner or style in thorough 
harmony with our civilization and environment the most 
charitable will admit that we have not. Only in the coun- 
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try house does one see the first glimmering of a distinctly 
national art of architecture. 

A great national school of art, supplementing the work 
of our separate universities and colleges, teaching the 
basic principles of all living art and imbuing its students 
with the splendid enthusiasm necessary for the production 
of any great work of art, would accomplish in one decad¢ 
what our present systems could not accomplish in ten. 

(4.) Sporadic effort has never accomplished as much 
as united effort. Then, too, the establishment of a great 
centralized university will not necessarily rob our archi 
tecture of the variety due to local color. Local color is 
not style, only variation of style. Venice and Florenc 
produced distinct varieties of Italian Renaissance, not two 
distinct styles. 

It is true that in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen 
turies the independent cities of Italy reached a ver 


high degree of development through individual effort 


But Italy in the fifteenth century is not comparable with 
America in the twentieth. 


1 


Art was almost a passion with 
those people, ‘‘a people who invested every form and 
variety of intellectual energy with the form of art 
With us it has hardly touched the great mass of the 
public. Italy produced intellectual giants in those days, 
men who set a world’s pace for generations to follow 
and hope to equal. Then, too, they were united in this 
they were working on the broad field, first, of Italia 
Gothic and later of Italian Renaissance — always Italia 
whether the type be that of Venice or Florence or Rom« 

What but a great and essentially national school of art 
can hope to produce harmony from the present discord 
to breathe life into the dry bones of the ‘‘ copyists,”’ to 
clothe the foreign style with a national garb, to stimulat 
a new American Renaissance, having the old of Italy fo1 
its mother, beautiful with her beauty, grand with he 
grandeur, but imbued with life and courage, expressing 
not the civilization and life of Italy in the fifteenth cen 
tury or of France in the seventeenth, but America 
lization of the twentieth ? 


(7.) What should be included in its curriculum 
(k.) Should art artisanship, namely, the art crafts, 
include a ? 


(/.) Should a national university be one primarily / 


the arts and crafts, and secondarily for the fine arts 
BY JOHN W. CASE. 


(7.) The curriculum of a national American Art Uni 
versity should include the study of the methods of e» 
pression of all the fine arts, for all art is one at soul, 
whether expressed in poetical words, or in musical sounds, 
or with a chisel or brush, or in building stone. 

A university worthy the name is a seat of the highest 
culture, its courses of study cap the climax of educational 
effort, and requires from intending competitors for its 
honorary degrees comprehensive and thorough entrance 
qualifications. 


This is especially true of an art univer 
sity, where the aim must be quality rather than quantity 
An American university of art should exact, as an 
entrance qualification in architecture, the diploma of 
graduation from a recognized school of architecture or a 
successful examination covering the same ground. 
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This is the province of the university, to supplement 
the instruction of the college; and it will allow the schools 
architecture to lay broader foundations than at present, 
and leave to the university the study of specialties. 

The college graduate will not be obliged to go to 


Paris to perfect himself in architectural rendering and 


design. The university course will embody the highest 

principles of the asthetics of architecture and the allied 

irts, and also a complete knowledge of the mathematics 
il { ture 

schools of architecture should be encouraged and 

idened, their art influence extended They should be 

he university, whose doors should be open 

ho have already distinguished themselves 

\s al ncouragement to undergo its long and ar- 

of study, competitive examinations might 


ear to select those artists worthy of gov 


and of tt abroad 
( rts and crafts should be included in the 
nal art university; not at all from 
nt of a trade school, nor to teach an appren- 
e contrary, the courses of study 


— } ad ippea tO 


the exceptionally 
e him the opportunity to 

dent, and with him study the 
s trade, the possibility of its future 


ns to 1tsS Telliow arts. 


ofessor with broad views, 

istically creative art mind, that 

e sources OT a Charac- 

+1 ? +} 

S vith art, the ab 

S grea Lostract irt 18 a 

espre reciation of art 

S it s in the days of 
( ( iS 1t 18 to-day 
TS T ~ nN edo ns are Ss inta 

s eing characteristic and 

Ame ie brick 

rr and in tex 

rms no oO be 

é k beautif in color 

And si n through all d 

ifts, ea \ e art 
> t ) ced 1 period when the 
é Ss mere r\ ot 
\ll great art (fine or otherwise) has its source in and 
$s it eing to a widespread and deep-rooted art in- 
( Ct ) 


Great art is produced only in periods when art is liv- 


genous in the sense of being characteristic. 
Ss he character of our day. Our period has no 
espread and deep-rooted art instinct, and no effort of 


e fine or luxurious arts will ever produce a widespread 

| deep-rooted art instinct in the people. But this art 
nstinct will be created by the widespread influence of a 
growing art impulse in the arts and crafts, and 


this is the duty of our day 
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The most able architects of the day in designing their 
buildings consider the grouping of the parts of the build- 
ing in satisfying the practical requirement of the uses of 
the building. They study the proportions of the masses; 
the openings and wall spaces; the texture and color of the 
building material; the light and shade of the moldings; 
the decorative use of marbles, carving, color, etc. The 
elevation grows out of and is the result of the plan and 
not simply an antique building adapted to a new use. 
But when all this is done the important part is left out. 
That which makes grea? art is still lacking. 

To all these essential qualities must be added charac- 
ter. Characterization in terms of beauty is the soul of art. 

The majestic intellectuality of the Greek temple and 
the poetical sublimity of the Gothic cathedral are great 
characterizations of art. 

Will fine proportions make a great work of art? Is 
there any absolute law of proportion? Are the propor- 
tions of a Greek temple any better than those of a Gothic 
cathedral? and yet how different! 

Though the arts and crafts have proportion, color, 
texture and all else and lack character, character as Jap- 
anese art shows it to-day, they are nothing and utterly 
inadequate to a glorious opportunity. For architecture 
has a new constructive system and material,—the steel 
frame, invented by the engineer, secreted by the archi- 
tect, but as yet the arts and crafts are unable to imprint 
upon this constructive system any form of beauty. 

The creative artistic imagination is necessary to every 
great work of art. It is the essential element in all pe- 
riods of living art, the highest attribute of the artist’s 
mind, the most to be desired and the least sought after. 
A few projects will not develop this great power in the 
architectural student, nor will it be developed by the pro- 
saic routine of office work. It is the very life of the arts 
and crafts, without which they are dead. In studying to 
put new life in the arts and crafts the student is gaining 
the power of characterization; he is developing the cre- 
ative artistic imagination; he is gaining the power to cre- 
ate, to endow art with life. The architect of to-day has 
a great moral obligation to fulfill, a duty to his art, to his 
day, to his fellow-men. His influence, if rightly exerted, 
can exercise a great power in the nascence of art. He 
must attempt to exert an art influence in every branch of 
the building trades, that their results may become spon- 
taneous art. 

This influence is widespread and extends through 
many branches, which once become spontaneous will ex- 
ert a powerful influence in creating an epoch of sponta- 
neous, characteristic art, a great art period. 

Therefore it is of great importance that the arts and 
crafts be studied from the artist’s point of view by pres- 
ent and future architects. 

This is said commonly in cold words lacking power to 
stir the imagination. It should be written in characters 
of fire of entrancing hue to the eye and sounds of thunder 
in harmonious cadence to the ear. 


(7.) Can a system of self-education by means of club 
association be permanently established ? 

(s.) /s such a system demanded by present conditions 7 

(¢.) Would such a system, seriously undertaken, self- 
supporting, and maintaining itself by methods of self-gov- 





ernment, be productive of commensurate results, beth of 
quantity and quality ? 

(w.) What should be the plan and scope of sucha sys- 
tem of club and inter-club self-education ? 

(v7.) Can a connection be established between such a 
system and the architectural educational institutions 7 


(w.) What could and should be the nature of such a 
connection 7 


BY GEORGE BISPHAM PAGE, 


It is difficult to determine when the education of an 
architect terminates, or, indeed, whether it may ever be 
said to have terminated, as is evidenced by many instances 
where an architect has done or is doing his best work only 
after many years of practice, and this, too, in face of the 
commonly accepted supposition that his education has 
long since been completed. But the thinking architect 
in the course of his practice is continually developing new 
ideas, and perhaps unlearning many of the rules he had 
been brought up to believe hard and fast, and to take a 
broader and more modern view of the subject. This de- 
velopment is largely, or one might say almost entirely, 
due to the conscientious and logical solution of problems 
arising in his practice, and the more frequent and varied 
these problems the more facile will he become, the more 
rapid will be his development and the sooner will he reach 
a higher plane of architectural education. To this end, 
then, it is most important that the architectural draughts- 
man or student should avail himself of every opportunity 
to exercise his ability and train his mind in the solution 
of problems carefully drawn up for the purpose of bring- 
ing out those qualities tending towards his development 
to a degree that it is almost impossible to attain in the 
routine work of the office, which (as far as that which 
falls to his share is concerned) may be of a very limited 
and far from stimulating character. 

(7.) We are asked, ‘‘Cana system of self-education 
by means of club association be permanently established?”’ 
It would seem that such a system by such a means could 
be established on a permanent basis by the cooperation 
of the clubs forming the Architectural League of America 
if taken up seriously by the administrative bodies of the 
individual clubs, and the interest of the members aroused 
in the formation of the necessary classes that would be 
required in order to attain the best results. 

(s.) That this system is actually ‘‘ demanded by pres- 
ent conditions” is not, perhaps, to be so affirmatively 
stated as it might have been a few years since, in view of 
the numerous and excellent schools of architecture estab- 
lished in different parts of the country. 

But the fact remaining that such schools do not as yet 
exist in many localities, and also that there are many 
draughtsmen who are unable for various reasons to avail 
themselves of these opportunities where they do exist, it 
would seem that the establishment of such a system 
would be most excellent and beneficial. 

(¢.) That such a system to be a success must be seri- 
ously undertaken, goes without saying. 

It could certainly be carried out on a practically self-, 
supporting basis and, it would seem, ‘‘ be productive of 
commensurate results, both of quantity and quality.”’ 

(w.) Now, then, we naturally come to the considera- 
tion of ‘‘what should be the plan and scope of such a 
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system of education” in order to bring it to a practical 
working basis, avoiding anything that would cause com 
plications or discourage possible candidates; in other 
words, to make it as attractive as possible to all, and more 
especially to induce the younger element of the clubs to 
enter into it enthusiastically and not to be discouraged 


by competing with older men who have had greater 


experience and possibly already some school training 
Mapping out a scheme in general terms, let us conside1 


the system as consisting of a two years’ course; the sub 


jects of study being papers in the form of compositions 
on various architectural topics, construction in its various 
branches, the history of the different periods, etc., wate 


color and pencil sketches, studies from the model a1 
problems in design; that a scholarship of some sort 

awarded to the student who shall have 
general showing in his work and who shall 
formed all the work prescribed for the full cours 


years in the most creditable manner. In the forn 
of a few simple rules for a basis upon which to estal 
this system it might be suggested that 


No student shall become a second-year mat 
shall have completed the full course of the 
no student shall be an eligible candidate for th: 
ship who shall not have completed the full 
the first and second years. 

The names of all candidates shall be ent 
central committee at the commencement 
It seems that these conditions would serve 
and encourage a greater number of younger st 
at the same time insure the serious appli 
should enter, whereby alone the best results 
tained. This would also preclude the poss 


one man entering at random and perl 





strokes, winning over those who for 
were more deserving. In addition to 
scholarship, first and second honorable menti 
be awarded in the two classes. 

The various topics as above mentioned on 
students would prepare papers would be prop« 
a central committee or board of governor 
by them and each student given a mark accord 
merit of his composition, these marks to be 
consideration in determining his standing at the end 
the year. 

Sketch and life classes should be established 
various clubs, and each student should submit to tl 
tral committee at the end of the year examples 
work in these classes, which would also be taken into 
sideration in determining his standing. 

There should be five problems in design in each \ 
and in order that these subjects might also be mad 
part of the regular work of the individual clubs as a part 
of their regular club competitions it would be expedient 
that the same subject be given both the first and second 
classes, each drawing properly marked to designate t 
which class it might belong. These drawings would then 
be voted upon in the various clubs at their meetings and 
first, second and third mentions awarded in each class, and 


these mention drawings sent to the central committee t 


to 
be examined at the end of the year to determine the stu 
dent’s standing. After the central committee shall have 


made the award of the scholarship all these mention 
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drawings shall be sent from club to club, forming the cir- 
cuit exhibit of the Architectural League of America. 

(v7, w.) That connection be established between a sys- 
tem of club and inter-club self-education and the various 
institutions of architectural education does not seem alto- 
vether feasible, unless it be that such a connection be es- 
tablished by having the central committee composed of 
professors from the various architectural schools, whose 
experience in educational matters and ability to turn the 
thoughts of the student in the proper channels would be 
a distinct advantage and practically insure the successful 
king out of the system as suggested by the educa- 
committee in the questions to which it has here 


vive a practical solution 


ADDRESS BY FREDERICK §S. LAMB. 


estion is one of great interest to us, because 

e 1 e of all the professions depends in great meas- 
tem of education as established. In listen- 

papers which have been read, particularly the 

papel f Mr. Sullivan of Chicago and Mr. Robinson of 
Ie ester, it seems to me we have had presented a diff- 
kely to confront us in the future. We 


number of statements which show the in- 

sociological tendency of the present time; 

rred to many of us that if this is allowed 

t 1 ence the curriculum or system of art education 
e country, the progress of educational ef- 

ed by overweighting the professional 

be more than he can possibly 

tance, we are called upon as profes- 
il men t lve questions of sanitation and engineer- 


ist upon us questions of clean streets, 

nts, bridge-building, and many others which 
act are not within our province. 

\ brief mmat f what has been accomplished in 

neasure indicate to us what may be 

n the future In looking back we find that 

oduced a state of civilization which 


e greatest arts the world has ever seen. 


I rentine guilds to take probably the best ex- 
organization, intercommunica- 

respondence, practically controlled the art 

the world for two hundred years. In 

rther: they enunciated a principle which 

ntrolled the political development of the coun- 

hey existed. From the time of the guilds 

e to tl Middle Ages, in which fortunately we 


se distinctions or differentiations in art 


ve are afflicted to-day. In the Renaissance 
» such thing as fine art distinct from the arts 
nd crafts — no such distinction as we are to-day trying 
o build up and with which we are confusing ourselves. 


n of those days started as apprentices, worked up 


hrough the various stages of their craft and did their 
vork ascraftsmen, and future generations regarded them 

vreat | do not think any of those men considered 
themselves great They were simply answering the 


uestions asked in the country and the day in which they 
lived, and future generations referred to them as masters. 
After the Middle Ages we come to a larger forn. of 


} 


development and consolidation. I might say parenthet- 
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ically that even so great a movement as the Crusades 
was practically organized, promoted and carried out by 
the commercial interests of the times. It came to me as 
a great surprise when I discovered that motive power 
behind this great religious movement. As a matter of 
fact the Crusades were financed in Florence, and were 
projected as a great commercial venture. There can be, 
in fact, no true art that does not conform to the require- 
ments of the age in which it exists. In that deduction 
we have the answer to one half of our questions. It is 
impossible to-day to dictate methods in the art of to- 
morrow. ‘These must be formulated to meet the needs 
of their own time. Now, we have a problem much 
larger than any that was ever given to any group of art 
workers in the world’s history. Within the last fifty or 
sixty years two great forces have been harnessed and 
practically made subservient to the government of men. 
I speak of steam and electricity. The moment we realize 
this fact, that moment we must recognize the influence of 
machinery on art products; and hence we must realize that 
all former systems of art education fall to the ground, and 
that any reference to precedent is a waste of time. Any 
system of education, whatever it may be, whether under 
government auspices or under private control, must take 
into consideration these great forces which are molding 
and guiding the development of the present day. 

We have another point to consider: while we refer to 
the precedents of the past, we must recognize, in watch- 
ing the development of art from the time of the Floren- 
tine guild to the present day, that the so-called art of 
that time was deflected and lost touch with the develop- 
ment of the world asa whole. We find, in watching this 
to the present day, that we have created, through three 
or four hundred years of development,what is called a 
great Salon picture. We had a striking illustration of 
one at the Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo in Roche- 
grosse’s painting ‘‘ The Fall of Babylon.”’ He had been 
one of the brig’ test pupils inthe European schools of art, 
carrying off all the medals, and had been hailed as one of 
the greatest of modern painters. Yet his great picture 
was exhibited in the Midway at an entrance fee of ten 
cents, and practically took its place with The Trip to 
the Moon and The Land of the Midnight Sun. In that 
case we have a striking example of the so-called modern 
development of art. The man who has followed art for 
art’s sake, who has created an aristocratic atmosphere, 
who locks himself up in his own little studio and produces 
something dictated by himself, for which he formulates 
the conditions under which it is produced, is a false prod- 
uct of the times, and is a thousand miles away from the 
product as it ought to be. We have a partial solution of 
the question presented in a very remarkable way in the 
development of the exposition idea. The one sign of 
hope which we have at the present time is this great art 
development, which is nothing more nor less than a result 
of commercial enterprise in the form of a great exposition. 
The first exposition in France produced the Trocadero, 
which was left by the promoters of that exposition as a 
permanent asset to Paris, and which established a style of 
architecture which up to that time had been unknown. 
The first exposition of any importance in England, the 
Crystal Palace Exposition, practically founded the South 


Kensington school. Englishmen recognized how much 
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England was behind the continent in various designs of 
the arts and crafts, and after that exposition they founded 
the South Kensington school and all that it implies. 
Coming to this country, we find that the Centennial Ex- 
position left us as its permanent contribution the Art 
Gallery in Philadelphia. We find that the promoters of 
one of the later French expositions attempted a most 
elaborate system of sculpture applied to architecture. In 
our Pan-American Exposition we find not only sculpture 
but color as an adjunct to architecture experimented with. 
The promoters of the St. Louis Exposition are going one 
step further, and instead of having an art department, like 
previous expositions, they are having an art department 
so broadened as to include decorative arts and the arts 
and crafts. 

In the matter of education much can be done by such 
organizations as the Architectural League of America. 
The point of view not only of colleges and universities 
but of the public schools must be such as to recognize 
that a true art education must be established on a broad 
basis and answer fully the demands of the particular time 
and age in which it exists. 

Just one word on the question of style. We have had 
the injunction telegraphed to us: ‘‘ Put yourselves on 
record in favor of a national art.” Mr. Perkins very 
truly and wisely suggested that we should favor art, not 
a national art; that we should speak of style, not a 
national style. Every one of us has been more or less 
confused by constant changes in style. We find a style 
of art springing up, arousing widespread interest for 
a time, then suddenly losing its popularity, declining 
and ultimately disappearing. The truth is that art must 
return to nature and be revivified by a constant contact 
with and study of nature in order to live; and the reason 
a style becomes effete and lacking in interest is that the 
custom prevails of the student merely copying the master 
without understanding the purpose of the master or the 
sources from which he draws his inspiration. The result 
is that the student merely retains the mannerisms of the 
master while losing his spirit. The student copies the 
master and then the student copies the student, and when 
that happens you have the death of the style. Any move- 
ment in art which is to be of advantage to the world at 
large must sooner or later return to nature to be revivi- 
fied and refreshed. If we keep this point before our 
eyes we shall have no difficulty in defining the cur- 
riculum and the necessary course to be pursued in order 
to establish a system of art education which will be a 
great success. 

You may say that I am indulging in generalities. | 
will give you aconcrete example of what I mean. There 
is no doubt in my mind that there should be in this coun- 
try a great national center for the development of art 
a university which should deal with it upon broad, general 
lines. Such an institution would have its annexes or de- 
partments relating, for instance, to textiles, metals, glass, 
and other specialties. These departments could be easily 
classified, and to them only those men should devote 
themselves who intend to pursue them as their life work. 
Yet these departments would be merely addenda or an- 
nexes to the general school, the purpose of which would 


be to teach the fundamental principles of art on broad, 
simple lines. 
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Civic Art as Evolution, not 
Revolution. 
BY CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


| WISH to suggest for your consideration civic art as 

the latest step in the course of civic evolution, that 
the flowering of great cities into beauty is the sure and 
ultimate phase of a progressive development. Consider 
how it has represented the crown of each successive Civi 
lization. If decadence has followed it; if the beauty of 
Babylon, the storied splendor of Carthage, if the 


l chaste 


loveliness of Athens and the magnificence of Rome 
marked in each case the culmination of an empire, it has 
been through no effeminacy and weakness inherent in 
the development itself. Rather has it been because the 
glory showered upon these cities was a concentrated ex 
pression of the highest civilization and the highest culture 
of which the empire was capable 

All that is best the city draws to itself. As magnets 


acting on filings of steel, the cities attract from thei 


] 
at 


pendent fields whatever there be of learning, culture and 
art. The adornment that was lavished upon Venice, 
Florence and the minor city-republics of Italy, and agai 
upon the Flemish cities, represented not weakness but 
the virility and rich abundance of those qualities of mind 
and heart which expressed themselves in the southert 
and northern renaissance. Had the cities been less bea 
tiful, the renaissance had been less notable They m 
ally interpret each other; and cities begin to bud an 
flower in beauty only when learning, culture and art ar 
flowering around them. As long as these grow in might, 
cities grow in nobility, being concentrated expressions of 
these forces. 

The development will differ, of course, in aspect as 
the civilizations differ in character. The art of Greec 
was sculpture, and the glory of Athens in her golden ag 
was the chiseled art of the Acropolis Rome was imp 


rial, and her glory found expression in construction that 
was colossal and magnificent. The art, 


again, of the 
southern renaissance was painting, and we find fres 
coes and in the more delicate, more pictorial phases of ar 
chitecture the triumph of the Italian republics. To-day 
the spirit of the time is commercial and industrial, and 
our modern civic art expresses itself in terms that com- 
merce and industry comprehend. That our civic art 


must differ from that of other times does not mean, ther 
fore, that it is not art, or that the new day for cities will 
be less brilliant than of old. Rather, if truly the heir of 
the past, it must be the new glory of a new time 

Commerce and industry now express themselves, in 
the realm of city esthetics, in great highways, in com 
mercial palaces, in bridges and wharves and stations 
The love of nature, the lately aroused consciousness of 
what we may call the sentiment for landscape, bring: 
vegetation into the busy city to soften and brighten; and 
then the spirit of practical philanthropy, so evident to-day, 
plants playgrounds, builds schools, and insists that mod 
ern civic art shall pervade all quarters of the town, re 
modeling alleys as well as avenues. 

If, in general, civic art be a phase of urban evolution, 
it should be possible to trace the steps by which it is ap 
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proached In the new rise of cities, consider what these 


een. There came first the aggregation. Where 


& 


no city had been the people flocked the reason need not 
concern us—until there was a city. The aggrega- 


ontinuing led quickly to congestion, at least in parts 


community, and close upon congestion came 


We had now a large city, a crowded city and 
able on Out of misery came corruption, de 
f the popular conscience, and, from such favor 
ditions, political knavery. These, swiftly, are 

the downward course. But all the time there 

es at work for good The yery evil into which 
ad passed created a disgust that vastly aided the 
ndeavors. So reform efforts gained gradually in 


ere put before the people, and to some extent 
here had already been evidences of &s- 
piration, first noted in those quarters 1n which 
regating wealth, that wealth which had begun 
ite in accordance with the laws the foreseeing 
neration had induced the forming of the city. 
e force of good exampl that the «esthetic 
id spread broadly through the town. Ele- 
ction, also, had begun At first this was 
of the traft and of sanitation, but by 
t id a more distinctly asthetic purpose Of 
teps. some of course were taken coincl- 
vard. for the community did not 
then the other. Two forces 
ite directions, and if political knav 
e efforts in the public works to its 
s, the phys yndition of the town 1n 
o ‘mething from the official eagerness to 
pid dormancy of the popular conscience 
for such outrage in ordinary 
work. Thus the early improvements were 
s( travagant price; but there 

s and the ere hastened 
¢ elerity the conscience now awakens. 
sted individuals, and then associa- 
ils. who were concerned in bettering 
ernment, but the aspect, of the town. 


- were distrusted and individuals and asso 


selves. or where the trust 1n 
there followed necessarily much 


Vy ( d positive injury Dy poor taste 

K ¢ esult followe d either of these choices, we 
ression indeed almost universal. Then came 

se in the civic development. This was per- 

f S extravagance and lack of artistic 
al LW negness to seek their correction by 

to expert guidance With this come cooper- 
agerness to learn the experience of other places 
pront by it, and dependence on those authorities 
knowledge, genius or talent is broadly recog- 


With this new chapter, wherever it is now entered 

‘eoins modern civic art as distinguished from 
f improvement of cities. 

the broad field of cities examples can readily be 


to illustrate the successive steps in this general 


ion. The phases will differ slightly here and there 
as national and local peculiarities stamp the development, 


he course is clear, essentially uniform, and leading 
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surely to civic esthetics as its visible crown. So civic 
art properly stands for more than beauty in the city. It 
represents a moral, intellectual and administrative prog- 
ress as surely as it does the purely physical. It stands 
for conscientious officials and for public spirit. Where 
officials are elected by the people it must be an evidence 
also of an aroused and intelligent populace. 

Perhaps the steps of this civic evolution will stand out 
more clearly if we turn from abstractions to the concrete. 

The census bulletins of the United States show that 
in that country during the nineteenth century there came 
into existence 533 communities of 8,000 or more inhabit- 
ants each. If we call them all by the name that doubtless 
four fifths of them claim, we shall group them as cities, 
and can say, in the census phrase, that in 1800 the urban 
population was contained in twelve communities and rep- 
resented four per cent of the total population, while in 
tg00 it constituted 545 communities containing more than 
thirty-three per cent of the total population. 

This is a group of statistics that illustrates conven- 
iently that nineteenth-century phenomenon which is 
known as the ‘‘urban drift,’ and which was no more 
marked in the United States than in other nations 
most notably in Germany and England. This, as repre- 
senting the ‘‘ aggregation,” constitutes what we may call 
the first step in the civic evolution. 

To find some of these communities that are yet in the 

earlier stages of the subsequent development we may turn 
with best assurance to the western states. In the newer 
towns congestion will not, happily, be revealed ; but that 
is a spectacle too familiar in cities of all nations and all 
times to need illustration, and dreariness has not waited 
upon congestion. We find the town growing on lines 
determined partly by accident and partly by the push of 
enterprising real estate holders, not at all according to 
artistic design. There is little that can be reasonably 
called architecture. If a man wants a store,a barn or a 
house, he goes to the carpenter, and the carpenter puts up 
the long, single-gabled frame structure that is the sim- 
plest and cheapest. Possibly, if the owner be a merchant 
and ambitious to have his emporium impressive, a square 
front. built to the height of the roof peak, may be put 
before the skeleton structure, but this, misleading no one, 
hardly serves to change the type. If there be no time to 
build attractive houses, certainly there is none in which 
to plant gardens. People have not come to live in the 
place because it is pretty, but because they want to make 
money, and they have not learned yet to love the town. 
It will not even represent ‘‘ home” to them for several 
years. Clearly, civic esthetics are at the antitheses of 
this phase; we are yet at the beginning of urban develop- 
ment. In fact such public spirit as there may be is so 
crude and sordid that it counts anything —even a water 
tank —as growth. The moral, intellectual and political 
conditions in this dreary town need not here concern us. 
But they cannot be high. 

We may pass now to those thriving cities of about 
thirty thousand inhabitants which, met so frequently in 
the more closely settled poftions of a country, well rep- 
resent another stage in the development. In the United 
States they are frankly industrial communities. Political 
affairs are in that condition when out of the sore need 
of reform endeavors there is a more or less continuous 
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series of spasmodic reform efforts. But the physical im- 
provement of the town has gone steadily though expen- 
sively forward. The town is well lighted; most of the 
important streets are paved, and there are rather more 
sewer and water pipes than perhaps are needed, — or if 
the aggregate be not excessive, their location is not of 
the best, for they have been extended on some streets 
that may not be built up for a decade at the expense of 
others that are populated. The industry of the town 
has begun to roll up the expected private gain. The old 
type of building has given way again and again to some- 
thing ornate, garish and showy. Iron is favored because 
it can be made to suggest stone, while being cheap. 
There are stores with cast-iron fronts; there are lawns 
with red iron deer; there is a soldiers’ monument of iron. 
It is the iron age. The houses are now of all kinds. 
From the extreme of monotony the town has reacted, 
seeking the extremes of originality. But the residence 
streets are lined with trees, the square in front of the 
court house is kept in order, and most of the houses 
stand in little gardens that add much to the attractive- 
ness of the place. The people have begun to love their 
city. It is their home, and they like to have strangers 
callit ‘‘ attractive.” There are distinct yearnings toward 
better things. Asthetic ambition has been born. 

The next step in the evolution develops rapidly. A 
park is laid out. If it is done somewhat apologetically 
with a pushing forward of philanthropic reasons, no one 
is deceived as to the relative importance of these. Gifts 
are made to the town. The memorial fountain is really 
stone, for the iron age has passed; and the new public 
library is so unmistakably a thing of beauty that although 
it did not cost as much as the post office, it is shown to 
the visitor with no less pride. The new public schools 
are not barracks within and do not resemble factories 
on the outside. The factories themselves are improving; 
and public sentiment has so crystallized that a society 
has been formed to insist that rubbish be not thrown into 
the street, that the station grounds be improved, that 
flowers be generally grown, and the waste places taken 
care of. 

This improvement effort is, however, unguided. 
There is immense scope for the poor taste of untrained 
individualism. And as the city grows larger and its re- 
sources increase, the public works become more spectacu 
lar and are striking. The need of artistic guidance both 
in public and private affairs is more keenly felt; the ex- 
travagance and wastefulness of duplicated effort is real- 
ized; the value of an authoritative esthetic control is 
perceived, and it is appreciated that to make true advance 
in civic art—which is now frankly a goal —there is 
needed something more than means and impulse. 

Various efforts are made to provide the required artis- 
tic supervision. If these are reasonably successful, the 
city — now rich, self-confident, ambitious for its higher 
life and its development in beauty — has reached an ad- 
vanced and healthy phase in its evolution. Without 
much regard as to what the means are, so long as they 
are successful, there dawns a period of civic art. 

The plan may be to elect as administrative officers of 
the city persons whose education, refinement and culture, 
as well as executive ability and business sagacity, are 
a guarantee that the right things will be done and done 
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well. This has been for the most part the outcome of 
the civic reform efforts in Great Britain, and has hastened 
the dawn among British cities of a civic art based on 
business principles. In France, under the leadership of 
Paris, the method has been to summon to the services 
of the municipality in an advisory capacity the best ex 
perts and artists of the city; and the result has been the 
development of civic esthetics on thoroughly artistic 
lines. Inthe United States, where the effort has included 
the appointment of ‘‘art commissions,” the banding to 
gether of cities and of conscientious city officials in 
leagues, the association for the public good of artists and 
architects, and an immense amount of effort by popular 
improvement societies — with the usurpation by them of 
critical functions — the tendency, so far as there may b« 
said to be a tendency, is toward federation, cooperation 
and the exchange of experiences, to the end that ther 
may be evolved so precise a science of city building that 
henceforth no community need be ugly 

The German theory of city administration is based still 
more emphatically on scientific principles, almost to the 
exclusion of other considerations, but it differs from thi 
American in that its dependence is not so much upot 
a science as upon scientists. The burgomaster and 
magistrates are the best experts procurable, an 
council of the latter does not pretend to be citizen-repre 
sentative, but is made up of honored, highly paid, pt 
fessional and permanent employees trained to the work 


of city administration. In Germany, therefore, civi 


takes on something of the thoroughness and exhaust 
ness of German science. 

The varying national developments of this late pha 
or urban evolution are thus interesting mainly as empha 
sizing the fact that the modern movement toward 
art is international. They reveal, too, that however the 
exact course of the evolution may vary in different 
places, municipal ewsthetics — the flowering of cities 11 
beauty — is the ultimate, the highest step. It is the phas« 


toward which all the other urban changes tend. It is the 
goal toward which we are swiftly moving and which 
to mean more perhaps to architects than to the members 
of any other one profession. Its coincident demands upon 
them will be many, and in its gradual rounding into com 
pleteness they will find much for them of lofty inspira 
tion. 


The officers of the convention were Ernest J]. Russell, 
St. Louis, speaker, and Albert E. Skeel of Cleveland, sex 
retary. 

There were no other League officers elected besides 
Mr. Lamb as president, as the remainder of the executiv: 
committee are to be elected by the new president in con 
junction with the organization which he represents. 

The next convention of the League will be held in St 
Louis during the month of October, 1903. It was thought 
advisable to hold the convention there at that time, that 
the work of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition might be 
studied in its progressive stages, rather than to wait until 
1904, When the work will be completed and the Exposi 
tion itself would offer attractions to visiting members 


which would possibly jeopardize the interests of the con 
vention. 
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Building Construction and the Insur- 
ance Companies. 


Cae recognition of the duty of the community to 
protect its inhabitants against inflammable con- 
truction has been already delayed too long. In times of 
plague and pestilence the apprehensions of the people de- 
mand radical measures for the elimination of the threat 
ingel et the dangers of conflagration are con 
tinually overlooked, and fires are regarded as inevitable. 

it the community looks upon destruction by fire 
ith easy toleration is due to the ignorance of the pos- 
e prevention and retardation, as well as the 
it e building is insured there will be no loss, 
recause the insurance company will pay it. It is sur- 
the prevalence of the belief that no loss 
neurre f the building is insured, and before any 
popular realization of the actual destruction by fire can 


videspread belief must be shown to be 


The ol ive that ‘‘it makes all the difference in the 


inds its confirmation in the 


( eptance of the losses of the insurance companies 
yl © thoughtlessl believe that the in- 
pant pa the losses, and as long as this 

id ceptance, natural selfishness and in 


thers will retard the progress 
1g 
\\ the actual trut recognized that the insurance 
e of collec tors, and that 


rr doing this service 


e losses well, we may then hope for 

emand the community will then 

yh the promptings of what 

ightened selfishness,’’ will be the 

Board of Fire Prevention. Mill- 

i spent in maintaining men 

vet who has ever heard of 

rrevent the conditions which give rise to 

\\ ive our Boards of Health, which promptly 
isance ind abolish the causes which produce 
ime regulations which prohibit the con- 


res which tend to cause 

ve our boiler inspectors to 

the e of nfit boilers: our bi ilding inspectors 
iinst t e of inferior maierials in the con- 


ys; our steamboat inspectors to pre- 


s vessels; our street-cleaning in- 

it the streets are clean; we have 

tors of the poor and coroners for the investigation 
len deaths; yet we have no officer corresponding to 


vestigate the cause of sudden fires 


and the blame and prescribe the penalty for their oc- 
nee 

It hardly needs an argument to show that if a frac- 

of the money which is now spent in maintaining fire 

lepartments were spent in the inspection of buildings 


ilready erected and occupied, thereafter less money would 
need to be spent on the fire department, because there 
would be less need of its services, and as an outcome of 


this pre-fire inspection the inferior construction of build- 
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ings and the condition that gives rise to fire would be- 
come so manifest that an immediate improvement in 
building construction could be looked for. 

Let us for the present pass over these manifest duties 
of the community to itself and look at the conditions as 
we find them to-day, and see if there is a remedy at hand, 
and if so how it can be applied. 

The remedy which first suggests itself is this: Let a 
rate be made which discriminates against poor construc- 
tion of all kinds. Let also an agreement be made speci- 
fying the kinds of construction which are hazardous and 
prohibiting the placing of insurance on such properties. 
It would not be long after such an agreement had been 
made and lived up to before a howl would arise from 
the owners of uninsurable property against the insurance 
companies, and this howl would serve a twofold purpose 

of not only calling the attention of the neighbors and 
the community to the hazardous condition of the property 
in question, but it would also convince the public that the 
insurance companies were looking after their (the people’s) 
welfare in not accepting hazardous risks; and from this 
agitation the public attention would be called to lax laws 
which permitted such construction, and an intelligent pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of safe construction would be formed. 

If the insurance companies could reach such an under- 
standing regarding the non-insurable risks, — and such an 
agreement should be much easier of attainment than the 
existing requirements as to rates, — it would of course put 
upon them the responsibility of formulating or determin- 
ing a set of building laws which would have to be followed 
out in order to obtain insurance, and such a responsibil- 
ity would have to be met in the most intelligent manner. 

The recent meeting of the National Fire Protective 
Association in Philadelphia demonstrated the necessity 
of the widest knowledge in attempting the framing of 
laws or requirements governing the construction of 
buildings. Without this knowledge all regulations will 
fail of acceptance because of their unreasonableness or 
their manifest inapplicability to the structural and eco- 
nomic requirements. Requirements that are based on 
mere whim or prejudice or on unanalyzed experience 
will not be accepted by reasoning and analytical design- 
ers, and therefore it behooves the insurance companies 
to see that their requirements can stand analysis and 
demonstration. 

As an illustration of this point, the underwriters 
require in the case of what is known as ‘‘ Standard Mill 
Construction,” that the posts shall rest end on end, and 
that all girders shall be self-releasing. This requirement 
practically prohibits the use of continuous columns and 
girders, and at the same time prevents all lateral stiffness 
in the interior construction and compels reliance on the 
walls alone for all resistance to lateral distortion. This 
failure to utilize the stiffness of the interior construction 
requires the outer walls to be needlessly increased in 
thickness and greatly increases the cost. The design of 
high buildings has necessitated the study of winds and 
other forces acting on them tending to cause lateral dis- 
tortion or overturning, and as a result of this study the 
building laws of most cities require provision for these 
forces in determining the sections and the connections of 
the columns and girders. 

If a high mill building constructed under the present 
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specifications of the underwriters were subjected to analy- 
sis for these lateral forces, it would be found to be inade- 
quate to resist them, and the only reason it does stand is 
because it is not exposed to them; but the fact that it is 
not capable of withstanding the same forces which a 
skeleton building would be designed to resist, shows the 
necessity of using the internal construction to help resist 
these lateral forces. 

The conditions under which mill buildings are de- 
signed to-day under the underwriters’ specifications, 
which ignore the question of lateral stability, produce 
a similar type of buildings in structural design to those 
we formerly had under the cast-iron-column system, 
which type was abandoned by structural designers, for 
one reason, because of the impossibility of securing 
adequate connections between the abutting columns and 
between the column and the girder. 

A much better type of connection is possible than that 
now prescribed by the underwriters, and it is to be hoped 
that the insurance requirements will be so amended as to 
permit it. 

This illustration is brought forward merely to show 
that if the responsibility of better constructive methods 
is to be assumed by the insurance companies, in order for 
it to be effective it must in the first place be right and in 
the second place be reasonable. 

It is quite easy for any one in authority or any body 
of men who have power to control the placing of insur- 
ance to arbitrarily frame regulations and give no more 
demonstration of their necessity than to say, ‘‘I want it 
so,” or for a body of men to vote upon regulations or 
requirements influenced by and depending upon the judg- 
ment of one or two men of their number. 

It is also quite easy to legislate other people’s money 
away in making requirements which place an unwarranted 
burden on the owners of buildings, and that without any 
corresponding good to the owners or to the community. 

By study, knowledge and experience the structural en- 
gineers and the railroad and bridge companies have been 
able to frame a general specification governing the de- 
sign of steel bridges which will insure the construction 
of a bridge for any span, etc., meeting all the require- 
ments of good practice; and practically the same thing 
can be said of the steel frame of the modern skeleton 
building. It is of course an easier matter to write such 
a specification for a bridge with its simple requirements 
than it is for a building with its multitudinous require- 
ments and its various shapes and sizes, but much can be 
done in this direction if the attempt is made in a broad- 
minded way and the results of science and knowledge 
utilized and empiricism and mere opinion excluded. 

If such an outline specification could be prepared, the 
insurance companies would immediately have the codp- 
eration of the intelligent designers of buildings, and in- 
surance companies would then be able to hold up the 
hands of the designers and strengthen them against the 
parsimonious, ignorant or selfish owners who might other- 
wise insist upon cheap construction; and if such reason- 
able specifications existed, the designer who attempted to 
evade them would immediately write himself down not 
merely as Dogberry wanted to be written down but as 
an irresponsible practitioner as well and in the same class 
with the ‘‘ Jerry” builders. 
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In attempting to frame such a specification the self 
styled, self-lauded and self-satisfied ‘* practical’? man 
should be eliminated in the work of preparation. Much 
harm is done and many people are unwarrantably de 
ceived by the empirically minded man who only ‘*‘ knows 
what he has seen ”’ and who cannot analyze or formulate 
the results of his experience, so that no matter how ex 
tensive his experience may have been, it is almost useless 
in framing requirements which involve the underlying 
principles of design which are to govern the erection of 
structures which may differ widely from their predeces 
sors both in purposes and in the conditions under which 
they are to be built. 

It is a noticeable fact that a prejudice exists in the 
minds of many insurance men in favor of wood constru 
tion and against iron, and if this prejudice is analyzed it 


will be found to rest upon the fact that large sticks of 


K 


timber are slow burning and that exposed ironwork is 
a stable material in event of great heat; but the tem] 


rary superiority of wood to iron beams rests upon tl 


Hi¢ 

employment of automatic fire-quenching apparatus and 

the question of the timely arrival of the fire department 
One way to get at the solution of a proposition whicl 


is not evident is to reduce it to its limits; so, apply ing this 


method to the question of wood versus uncovered iron, wi 


find that if the element of time is eliminated it will 


Will bD¢ 
seen that whatever superiority wood may possess over mw 
covered iron at first, its superiority is but temporary, and 


that after this short period wood construction becomes ; 


menace and contributes its share of fuel to the flames 


Iron construction without covering, it is true, 
proper material to use to support floors if surround 


LO 


inflammable materials, but if two blocks of building, ons 


of the slow-burning type and one of the all-iron type, were 
stocked with the same goods and allowed to burn, 


does 


not need a prophet to predict the total destruction of thi 


one, with its risk to the neighborhood, and the possibk 


distortion of the other, with no risks to the 


1 
14 


ad 


oOImMnine 


property. 


It should, however, be laid down as a cardinal pri1 


prin 
ciple of construction that no ironwork of any kind should 
be left unprotected; as ironwork possesses its maximum 
strength only at about 4oo degrees Fahrenheit, it there 
fore becomes necessary to cover it to prevent it from ex 


ceeding this temperature. So while slow-burning con 
struction is immeasurably superior to joist construction, 
yet iron construction properly covered is immeasurably 
superior to both. 

It is an unfortunate fact that at this time when fire 
proof construction is most sorely needed, the cost of 
iron is so great, and that any argument in favor of fire 
proof construction is met by the unanswerable one of 
cost, and thus the practical cornering of the iron market 
in this country by an enormous trust works not only a 
hardship to the users of this material, but at the sam: 
time, by the excessive prices of iron, compels the employ 
ment of inferior materials of construction; and while 
people who cannot help themselves are paying the inter 
est on watered securities, the surplus products of the 
trust are sold in European markets at prices below those 
charged American consumers, and communities are suf 
fering now and will suffer hereafter because of the en 
forced employment of wooden structural members. 










































Selected Miscellany. 


FLOATING FOUNDATIONS. 


\\ ’E sometimes pride ourselves on our ability to grasp 
quickly, assimilate and put in practice an idea, 
but after all, looking back at progress, we find that some 
new ideas are accepted very slowly. It was Frederic 
Bauman who first scientifically studied and applied the 
principle of isolated pier construction for foundations of 
heavy building on the Chicago soil, and the so-called 
oating foundation has been for the last twenty-five years 


onsidered as the only feasible one for a large building. 








/ESCHLEI ILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
M I a w \ C 
\ I i-( ta ¢ mpany 
The original surface of the ground in Chicago was so 


vy raised above the level of the lake that under ex- 
ceptional conditions what is now the heart of the city 
would be entirely under water, and as the apparent soil 


was a thick layer of alluvial deposit over a rather soft 
bed of mud it was assumed that foundations could not be 
arried more than twelve or thirteen feet below the curb 
grade. Consequently nearly all of the buildings which 
have been built in Chicago of recent years have base- 
ments hardly more than ten feet high in the clear, and 
the foundations are of the grillage type, proportioned so 
that the building will settle uniformly throughout. Some 
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extremely clever work has been done in this respect by 
the Chicago constructors, but it is now beginning to be 
felt that the assumptions have been wrong and that there 
is no intrinsic reason why buildings should not be built 
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Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


in Chicago with sub-cellars carried to any desired depth, 
these sub-cellars being perfectly dry and sanitary. Under 
the layer of mud upon which past foundations have rested 
there begins a deposit of blue clay which at a certain 
depth below the curb, varying from twenty to thirty feet, 
is found to be very compact and dry. The rock is reached 
at a depth of from sixty to one hundred feet. In the more 
recent buildings the practice seems to be to sink open 
wells down through the blue clay and into the thoroughly 
hard compacted mass toward the bottom, filling these 
wells with concrete to form huge piers which directly 
support the building. These piers are sunk with very 
little trouble from water, as the blue clay itself is so 
strongly compacted as to prevent infiltration, and no 
caisson work seems to be required. This system of 
foundations was carried out by Holabird & Roche in 
the new Tribune Building, the sub-cellar of which is 
something over thirty feet below the sidewalk, and the 
same architects are applying the same construction to a 
building under process of erection at the corner of Mon- 
roe Street and Wabash Avenue. In the eastern cities 
there has been little difficulty in sinking cellars from 





DETAIL BY KILHAM & HOPKINS, ARCHITECTS. 
Standard Terra-Cotta Works, Makers. 


fifteen to thirty feet below tide water, and the fact that 
for all these years Chicago real estate owners have con- 
tented themselves with cellars not more than ten or 
eleven feet in height shows how an idea will sometimes 
persist. 





















DETAIL BY SASS & SMALLHEISER, ARCHITECTS. 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


TERRA-COTTA WALLS. 


N most of our cities the laws prohibit the erection of 
| wooden structures of any sort within the business 
and manufacturing districts. We have recently had oc- 
casion to notice the extent to which terra-cotta blocks 
have been used for constructing the walls of one and 


POLICE STATION AND COURT 
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of course this could be varied with very slight expense, 
and such construction suggests very entertaining possi 
bilities. 


THE USE OF PLASTER. 


W* have repeatedly had occasion to notice the ex 
' tent to which other materials than plaster ar¢ 
used for the finish of inside partitions and walls. The 
only real advantage of plaster is its cheapness and the 
ease with which it is applied, but when one considers the 
readiness with which it is broken by slight settlements 
and its inability to resist dirt unless painted at frequent 
intervals one is inclined to be surprised that it should so 
often be used in public buildings. In a private residence 
its use is inevitable, but even in domestic work there 
are many opportunities where brick or terra-cotta in som« 
of its various forms might take the place of plaster for 








HOUSE, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


J. A. Schweinfurth, Architect 


even two story buildings of a more or less temporary 
nature. The blocks are of the same style that is made 
for partition work, except that the exterior surface is 
glazed and the blocks are made of uniform size and laid 
up with a plumb bond. Such a wall is very quickly 
erected and is impervious to the weather both by reason 
of the glazed surface on the exterior and of the hollow 
spaces in the blocks themselves, while the roughness of 
surface gives a pleasing texture to the wall which goes 
nicely with the necessarily rather large joints. There 
is no reason why terra-cotta of this description should 
not be used quite extensively for the exterior walls of 
mills, offices and such structures not over two stories 
high, and used with great economy of first cost and 
with very decided artistic possibilities as to appearance. 
Such tiling could also be used very advantageously for 
fence work. The color of the glazes which we have seen 
on the market for this work is a dull reddish brown, but 


wall treatment without any very serious added expense, 
but with the result, however, of securing almost absolute 
permanence. We recall at this moment a very entertain 
ing dining-room built by one of our artist friends in which 
the stud framework was laid out with some care to regu 
larity, and then the studs were simply filled in solid with 


brickwork laid in white mortar. This treatment was car 








DETAIL BY F. B. & L. L. 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 
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OR SECOND FLOOR, 
PLANS, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 
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PLATES 44 and 45. 
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CLINICAL BUILDING, 


DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AT 
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# DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AT WASHINGTON. 
WALE, ARCHITECT. 
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